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French 



Lorley Ada Ashleman 



During the month of October the chil- 
dren have evolved some recipes in the 
cooking classes, and have collected data in 
their other studies, which must be recorded. 
In November they will therefore begin 
to write single records in French. The 
records of all the classes bound together 
will make a French journal for the use of 
the school. 

The cooking and serving will be con- 
tinued and the dramatizing of stories. 
Children will design and make costumes 
for little plays. 

Group I : The pupils of this group will 
study the serving of food, arrangement of 
table, and the greeting of guests for Group 
II, who are cooking. They will compare 
American customs with French customs. 
An excursion will be arranged to Burley's 
for the study of French pottery, and an 
attempt will be made to manufacture and 
decorate little dishes. 

Children will record in French as much 
as possible of the information gained 
through the above work for the benefit of 
the other classes. 

Group II : The children of Group II 
will keep the recipes which they have tried, 
thus making a cook-book for the use of 
other grades. 

Group II will invite Group I to help 
in making French book-covers for the 
monthly journal. These covers will be 
Christmas gifts. 

Group III: The construction of French 
calendars will continue. The dramatiza- 
tion of the story of the first potatoes eaten 
in France will call for the study of the 
manners, dress, and condition of the French 



people at this period. The Christmas work 
will be begun in the form of French bon- 
bon bags. 

Group IV will attempt two French 
games of cards — one based upon flowers, 
the other upon fruits. November scenes 
will be produced for Group III, who are 
making calendars. 

The little play of La Salle will be begun. 
A letter of thanks will be written to the 
High School, thanking them for interest- 
ing reading matter on Kankakee. 

French Reading Lessons 

Bonjour 

M. Casimir Bonjour, candidat a l'Aca- 
deme, se presente un jour pour faire sa 
visite chez un des quarante. Une femme de 
chambre vient lui ouvrir la porte. "Votre 
nom, monsieur?" dit-elle. Le candidat 
r£pond avec son plus gracieux sourire: 
"Bonjour." Flattie de cette politesse, la 
jeuhe fille repond: "Bonjour, monsieur, 
voulez-vous me dire votre nom?" "Je 
vous dis, Bonjour." "Et moi aussi, bonjour, 
monsieur; qui faut-il que j'annonce?" "Eh, 
Bonjour! c'est mon nom." La cameViste 
comprit alors, qu'au lieu de dire: Bon- 
jour, monsieur, il fallait dire: Monsieur 
Bonjour. 

Antoine Augustin Parmentier 

Aujourd'hui une pomme de terre sem- 
ble peu de chose. Pourtant un ecrivain 
anglais a dit: " La pomme de terre a joue 
un plus grand r61e dans Phistoire du 
monde que Malborough et Napoleon mtoe. 

Ell.e a sauve 1 la France et l'lrlande de 
la famine, elle a r£pandu la culture sur 
les pentes des montagnes rocheuses. 
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COURSE OF STUDY 



La pomme de terre transported du Pdru 
en Europe des le i5 e siecle, n'avait 6t6 
multiplied avec succes que dans les pro- 
vinces meridionales de la France. Une 
prevention aveugle arrgtait ailleurs les 
effets heureux de cet exemple. De vieux 
patriciens repandirent, non plus que la 
pomme de terre etait susceptible d'engen- 
drer la lepre, comme on l'avait dit dans le 
i6 e siecle, mais bien qu'elle pourait devenir 
une cause de fievres nombreuses. 

C'est Parmentier, le grand chimiste et 
agranome francais qui a donn6 au peuple 
francais le don precieux de la pomme de 
terre. 

II d£montra que l'homme pouvait 
trouver un aliment delicat dans la fecule 
de cette racine que l'ignorance abandon- 
nait exclusivement aux animaux. 

Pendant la guerre de Sept Ans Parmen- 
tier, qui se trouva sous les ordres de Bayer 
au rang de pharmacien en second tomba 
cinq fois entre les mains de l'ennemi. 

Ce mal de la vie des camps lui permit 
de concevoir l'id6e qui lui donne le droit 
a la reconnaissance de la France. 

Les prisonniers etait sous stricte sur- 
veillance; on ne leur donnait que des 
pommes de terre. 

Parmentier au lieu d'abuser sa nourri- 
ture comme ses compagnons en avaient 
l'habitude refl^chit serieusement sur l'util- 
ite" de ce legume, s'informa de sa nature et 
de sa maniere de culture. 

Mis en liberie' et de retour a Paris, Par- 
mentier n'oublia pas ses etudes de prison. 
Sachant combien il est difficile de lutter 
contre la routine, il pensa que pour la 
battre en breche il lui fallait une haute 
protection; cette protection, il la rencontra 
dans Louis XVI lui mSme. 

Comme il se proposait avant tout de 
frapper l'imagination des Parisiens, il sof- 
licita et obtint du monarque, pour l'essai 
qu'il meditait, 50 arpents de la plaine des 
Sablons. 



Ces sables steriles furent laboures pour 
la premiere fois par les soins de Parmentier 
qui leur confia la plante qu'il voulait re- 
habiliter. 

Lorsque les fleurs parurent Parmentier 
fut emerveille de son succes, II en cueillit 
un bouquet et courut a Versailles le pre- 
senter au monarque. Louis XVI accepta 
l'offrande avec bienveillance, et malgr£ les 
sourires moqueurs des courtisans qui l'en- 
touraient, il en para la boutonniere de son 
habit. 

Marie Antoinette les favorisa en les por- 
tant coquettement dans sa belle chevelure. 

De ce moment la cause de la pomme de 
terre fut gagnee. Les grands seigneurs et 
les belles dames, qui jusqu'alors avaient 
beaucoup ri de ce qu'ils appelaient "la 
folie du bonhomme," s'empresserent d'imi- 
ter l'exemple de Louis. XVI et d'adresser 
leurs felicitations au modeste philan- 
thrope. 

Des gardes places autour des champs 
excitaient la curiosity et l'avidite" de la 
foule; mais ces gardes n'exercaient leur 
surveillance que pendant le jour. Bient6t 
on vient annoncer a Parmentier que ses 
pommes de terre avaient £te volees pend- 
ant la nuit. 

A cette nouvelle, il ne se sentit pas de 
joie et recompensa largement celui qui la 
lui avait apportee. 

II ne voyait dans ce vol commis qu'un 
nouveau genre de succes. 

"Si Ton vole la pomme de terre," se 
dit-il, "c'est qu'il n'existe plus de pr6jug6 
contre elle." 

Peu de temps apres il donna un grand 
festin oii parmi les notability de l'£poque 
assisterent Franklin et Lavoisier. La 
pomme de terre prepared sous toutes les 
formes y fournit seul la substance de tous 
les mets. Les liqueurs mSmes en etaient 
extraites. 

C'est ainsi que, grace aux genereux efforts 
d'un seul homme, la France vit la pomme 
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de terre se placer au premier rang . des 
richesses agricoles. 

Francois de Neuchateau proposa de 
substituer au nom impropre de cette so- 
lan6e celui de Parmentiere. Mais la 
modestie de Parmentier s'y refusa. 

Louis XVI lui avait dit " La France 
vous sera bien reconnaissante, car vous avez 
donne" a manger a ses pauvres enfants." 



En vgrite, la France lui sait bien gre\ 
car si vous visitez le beau Cimetiere de 
Pere La Chaise vous trouverez un tombeau 
tout couvert de belles fleurs jaunes, les 
fleurs de la pomme de terre. Vous y 
trouverez aussi le nom de Parmentier. 

Toutes les annees les francais reconnais- 
sants viennent planter le tubercule sur la 
tombe de leur bienfaiteur. 



Construction Work in Library Economy 

Irene Warren Frances Simpson 



The construction work in library econ- 
omy would naturally divide itself into four 
parts — the printing, illustrating, binding, 
and bibliography. 

The student who makes a book, and 
knows why the guides, such as the table 
of contents, marginal notes, and in- 
dexes are put in books, will no longer 
laboriously turn over the pages of a book 
for a given reference, but at once seek the 
most economical means the book affords 
for finding such a reference. 

It is possible to begin this work very 
early by having the children make scrap- 
books, and later to bind their essays, draw- 
ings, paintings, and pamphlets, and make 
any necessary note-books. The course 
may be made more attractive by telling the 
children stories showing the development 
of book-making from the old stone and 
clay tablets to the beautiful books of to- 
day. There are many fascinating stories 
of the untiring devotion of the monks in 
illuminating the gospels, one of which 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich has told in his 
poem, Friar Jerome's Beautiful Book. The 
story of the invention of printing is always 
interesting, and also the story of the labors 
of Aldus Manutius. Portions of Dr. Gun- 
saulus' Monk and Knight give the idea of 
the devotion and sacrifice of these early 



workers, whose results no one has ever ex- 
celled. If possible, examples of the beau- 
tiful old illuminated manuscripts, great 
wooden-bound volumes, and later the 
dainty pocket editions with their rare 
bindings and wonderful black print, should 
be shown the students. Some of these 
early works of art tell of a devotion, love, 
and heroism that history does not often 
repeat. 

This outline should deal with the print- 
ing and illustrating, but space will not 
permit, and therefore only the bibliopegic 
and bibliographical phases are outlined. 

It seems best to have the children do 
that style of binding in which they can 
produce as good a piece of workmanship 
as possible. This means the simple bind- 
ing for the primary grades, with an attempt 
toward more complex forms in the upper 
grades. All possible freedom should be 
allowed the child in choice of color, ma- 
terial, and style. The simplest binding is 
folding the leaves and lacing them into a 
cover like a Japanese book. This will 
also be found practical for any papers 
which are in single sheets or where other 
sheets are to be inserted from time to time. 
If the paper is thin, a narrow strip of firmer 
material should be pasted along the back 
to prevent the paper from tearing out. 



